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n article in this issue refers to the contribution 

to Philippine numismatics made by the recently 
concluded annual meetings of the International Mo- 
netary Fund and the World Bank. 


We would like to call attention to the other facet 
of this commemoration, namely, the Philippine con- 
tribution to the numismatic celebration of Fund-Bank 
meetings. The Fund and the Bank have been in exist- 
ence since the end of World War II], and the Manila 
meetings were their 3lst annual meetings. Yet, in all 
that time, it is remarkable that no numismatic obser- 
vance was made of any landmarks in their history. Par- 
ticularly appropriate would have been a 25th anniver- 
sary medal for both organizations. 


Likewise, none of the countries in which Fund- 
Bank meetings have been held has commemorated them 
numismatically in the way that the Philippines has. 
The Fund and the Bank traditionally follow a three- 
year cycle, holding two annual .meetings in Washing- 
ton, the site of their headquarters, and one away, and 
various cities have played host to this third-year meet- 
ing — Paris, Mexico, Istanbul, New Delhi, Vienna, 
Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, Copenhagen, and Nairobi. Some 
of them have been commemorated by philatelic issues 
but none by numismatic issues. 


The IMF-IBRD coins and medals, therefore, mark 
another “‘first” for Philippine initiative. 
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Philippine Numismatics 


RARE COUNTERMARKED 
GOLD COINS 


By Dr. J. P. Bantug 
Translated by A. V. Bantug 


Ithough at first the Edict of the 

Superior Gobierno dated October 
13, 1828 of Governor General Don 
Mariano Ricafort only emphasized the 
“necessity of establishing an office 
where silver coins introduced into these 
islands from the American States which 
were then up in arms could be counter- 
marked,” it is no less true that like the 
silver coins, gold coins were also abun- 
dant. This is proven by the local col- 
lections where the greatest number of 
pieces are still made up of the product: 
of the Spanish American mints, which 
were likewise subject to countermark, 
as is inferred from the edict of the 
Governor and Capt. General of the 
Islands, D. Pascual Enrile dated Septem- 
ber 4, 1834. 


One notices, however, a real scarcity 
of countermarked gold coins, We found 
2 reasons to explain this phenomenon. 
In the first place, the first proclamation 
did not exactly specify that the Spanish- 
American gold pieces also had to be 
subject to the countermarking in order 
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to circulate freely. In the second place, 
when the Casa de Moneda of Manila 
was eStablished in 1861, in accordance 
with the Royal Decree of September 
8, 1857, it was decided that its primary 
aim was to convert the gold onzas 
of the Spanish American Republics 
to doubloons of 4 pesos each and to 
coins of 2 pesos and 1 peso. It was 
these which were circulated in the Phil- 
ippines and which existed in the Royal 
Treasury and in those of the Comunidad, 
Propios y Arbitrios, Obras Pias and 
others of a similar nature, as well as the 
gold onzas which were voluntarily pre- 
sented by private individuals for re- 
minting into the aforementioned catego- 
ries. The minting of the silver coins of 50, 
20 and 10 centavos was only authorized 
by royal decree on March 5, 1862. 


When the Casa de Moneda Real 
was inaugurated, commemorative medals 
were struck in gold and silver, both the 
size of a peseta. On its obverse side, 
this piece shows the queen’s bust with the 
lecend “Da. ISABEL 2a POR LA G. DE 


DIOS Y LA CONST.” in its exergue, the 
year, 1861 with the following inscription 
on its border “INAUGURACION DE LA 
CASA DE MONEDA DE MANILA, 17 
DE MARZO DE 1861.” 


From 1861 to 1898 when Spanish 
sovereignty ceased in these isles, the mint 
functioned although with some inter- 
ruptions, due principally to imperfections 
in the machinery. However, its output 
was enormous, according to statistics. 


There was a time according to the old 
people of my town (Sn. Isidro), when the 
gold coins were so abundant that there 
was a premium on silver pieces. Remem- 
ber that during Rizal’s time gold circu- 
lated freely, as much as if not more 
than the silver. Capt. Tiago used to pay 
for the Masses he had said at the Antipolo 


Shrine with gold coins. Bets in the 
cockpits were made in gold and silver 
coins without distinction. Let us hear 
part of this argot heard in the cockpits, 
as Dr. Rizal brings it to us in his im- 
mortal novel, Noli Me Tangere. 


“Are you betting? I am for the 
“Bulik’’. (The 2 brothers) do not answer. 


“Togro! (Odds on! )” 


“How much?” Bruno asks. The man 
began to count his 4-peso coins. Bruno 
watched them without breathing. “I have 
200 pesos — 50 against 40!” 


Statistics confirm this abundance 
of gold in circulation. Hereunder we give 
the quantities minted into 4, 2 and one 
peso in the Casa de Moneda de Manila ' 
from its foundation in May 1861 until 
April 24, 1877. 


Year 4-Pesos 
1861 183,220 
1862 507,137 
1863 474,852 
1864 460,707 
1865. 241,026 
1866 — 44.450 
1867 1,530 
1868 36,182 
1869 312,872 
1870 382,734 
1871 97,312 
1872 * 500,918 
1873 137,069 
1874 ' = 
1875 _ 
1876 4,254 
1877 81,667 


2-Pesos 1-Peso 
264,661 237,136 
236,581 142,515 
175,839 236,235 
181,243 274,070 
33,944 188,639 
15,983 76,753 
a 11,545 
47,562 28,199 
54,293 38,806 
172,898 115,172 
= 48 388 
48,790 104,492 
28,710 55,982 
= 9 884 
2,682 11,495 

nS 10,072 
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Gold Coins of Isabela II 


Although there are those who assure 
us, among them Dr. Gilbert S. Perez, 
that pieces with the 1869 impression 
were circulated, we do not know of them. 
Not one with that date is found in local 
collections although the issue of this year 
registers, according to statistics, a quan- 
tity not to be despised. Better still, owing 
to the relative abundance of the 1-peso, 
2-peso and 4-peso pieces with the 1868 
date, we suppose that this was used for 
the issue of this ye2r and the following 
year. 


The gold coins countermarked, as we 
indicated above, are very scarce. About 
five are found in Filipino collections; thus 
two are in the de Jesus collection; one 
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in that of Dr. Celis, another in the Hidal- 
go and another in the Cacho, all counter- 
marked with the circular countermark of 
F.7° or Y-II. Of the minor pieces we 
have one of a quarter of the onza, with 
a circular countermark of Da. Isabel II. 


What should be regarded as the rarest 
piece, the only one known, up to the 
present (1955) is that found in the col- 
lection of the Museum of the Fabrica 
Nacional de Moneda y Timbre in Madrid, 
a gold ounce of the Mexican Republic 
dated 1825 with the countermark in the 
back or reverse, Manila dated 1829. The 
obverse is the same as the silver ones; 
on a royal coat of arms of Spain, with the 
escutcheon of the House of Bourbon and 
the legend “Habilitado per el Rey Nuestro 
Sefior D. Fernando VII.” O 





Chilean 8-Escudo, 1822 c/s “F.7°” 


EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


In view of the scarcity of gold coins with Philippine counter- 
marks, as narrated in Dr, Bantug’s article above, the Central Bank 
Money Museum is fortunate in having three such pieces in its col- 
lection. 


Readers of Barrilla are already aware of the Colombian 1827 
half-escudo with the Y-IJ countermark and the Chilean 1822 8-escudo 
with an F.7°. countermark. 


The most recent such addition to the Museum’s collection, 
acquired abroad just before the 1976 IMF-World Bank meetings, is 
an 8-escudo 1829 Estado de Mexico coin, with the EoMo mintmark, 
and counterstamped F.7°. on the reverse or Liberty Cap side. The coin 
was first shown to officials of the Philippine Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society who attended the reception marking the opening 
of the special Mexican-Colombian exhibit on September 30 at the 
Money Museum. All those present felt that this coin considerably 
raises the scholarly and numismatic value of the Museum’s collection. 





Estado de Mexico 8-Escudo, 1829 
c/s F709 





Colombian 1/2-Escudo, 1827 c/s “Y.II.” 
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THE IMF-WORLD BANK ANNUAL FUND MEETINGS 
AND PHILIPPINE NUMISMATICS 


by Angelita G. Legarda, M.D. 


ast October, 1976, the Philippines 

played host to the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. It was an exciting week for 
most residents of Metro Manila who were 
involved, directly and indirectly, with 
activities associated with the meeting. In 
the excitement of welcoming the 5,000 
or so foreign delegates and their wives, 
attending the many cultural exhibits, art 
expositions, ballet performances and social 
activities related to the meetings, and part- 
icipating in the general flurry of move- 
ment, not even our local numismatists 
may be aware of the contribution made 
by the meetings to Philippine numisma- 
tics. This article reviews briefly the effect 
of the 1976 Fund Meeting on Philippine 
numismatics. 


The boost given to Philippine numis- 
matics came first from the issuance of 
coins commemorating the event. A com- 
memorative legal tender, gold coin, with 
a face value of P1500, and a PSO silver 
_ coin, respectively, were issued in specimen 
and in proof. The commemorative coin 
design was notable in that it broke away 
from the traditional “portrait” coins of 
the issues of the Republic. The coin 
features instead the map of the Philippines 
on the obverse and the four logos of the 
meeting entities on the reverse. (Fig. 1) 
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The gold coins were minted by Bayerisches 
Hauptmunzamt in Germany, and mintage 
was 6,500 proofs and 5,500 uncirculated 
specimens. The silver coins were minted 
by the Franklin Mint. Proof coins were 
obtainable by pre-paid orders through the 
Central Bank until last November 15. Un- 
circulated specimens were issued at face 
value by the Central Bank. Mintage figures 
for the silver coin were still unavailable at 
this writing. 
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Fig. 2 


A numismatic item which may be a 
rarity of the future is the commemorative 
bronze medal given as a presentation piece 
to the governors and alternate governors 
of the Fund. The medal was minted by 
the Franklin Mint. Mintage was only 2000 
and medals were not sold to the public. 
The medal design consisted of the map of 
the Philippine islands on the obverse, with 
the logos of the four entities around it. 
The reverse bore the inscription MANILA 
PHILIPPINES 1976 in three lines sur- 
rounded by the words BOARDS OF 
GOVERNORS ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
The medal was beautifully packaged in 
plastic cases accompanied by a stand for 
display. (Fig. 2) 

Another numismatic item which may 
have gone unnoticed was a small gold 
medal sponsored by the Philippine Numis- 
matic & Antiquarian Society and minted 


by the Columbia Mint. The medal bears 
the seal of the PNAS on the obverse, the 
reverse, a design of two globes symboliz- 
ing the IMF and World Bank. (Fig. 3) 


Aside from the issuance of numismatic 
items, the Fund Meetings were celebrated 
numismatically by a significant special ex- 
hibit at the CB Money Museum. A collec- 
tion of more than 400 coins reflecting the 
numismatic history of Mexico was lent to 
the CB Money Museum for special exhibit 
by the Banco de Mexico through the cour- 
tesy of its governor, Dr. Ernesto Fer- 
nandez Hurtado. Also displayed was a 
collection of pre-historic gold artifacts 
from the Museo del Oro of the Banco de 
la Republica de Colombia, and selected 
numismatic pieces belonging to the Banco 
de Ja Republica’s numismatic collection. 
Pre-Hispanic gold artifacts of the Philip- 
pines augmented this exhibit. 


The special numismatic exhibit was 
on display October 1 to November 24, 
and during that time drew a record crowd 
of 26,000 viewers. (see Museum News 
and Notes). Oo 





Fig. 3 
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Philippine Numismatists 


TEOQDULO PROTOMARTIR 
An Old Guard of the PNAS 


by Doris Nuyda 


he saying “Once a collector, always 

a collector” couldn’t be more true 
than of an old member of the Philippine 
Numismatics and Antiquarian Society — 
Teodulo Protomartir. 


Protomartir may have stopped adding 
to his numismatic collection due to force 
of circumstances, but that alone doesn’t 
make him any less the collector. 


For this numismatist, like many of his 
breed, does not confine himself to one 
collection alone. Before coins there were 
matches and stamps; now there are paint- 
ings and antiques, probably of secondary 
interest to him but just as engrossing. 


His coin collecting days came to a halt, 
he says, a few years ago when he sold the 
bulk of his collection to fellow collectors. 
This consisted of early Filipino coins 
which he must now miss very much for 
these days he refuses to as much as look 
at anumismatic exhibit or even the collec- 
tion of others for fear of finding his coins 
among them. He says he’d recognize them 
anywhere. 


The remainder of his collection, still in 
his possession are coins of the Spanish 
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colonial rule, including one that gives him 
much pleasure just mulling over. This is a 
silver coin from Peru’dated 1828 bearing 
the words “Casa Moneda”’ and “Manila” 
over a Peruvian motto. Obviously, he con- 
siders the coin an unusual one. 


Having sold his collection, he imme- 
diately set out to do what he intended by 
its sale: remodel the family house in San 


Juan, Rizal. The thought that the money 
went to the house and not to him person- 
ally is probably the only comfort he has, 
and that must be very little. For in the 
manner of the old school collectors, he 
tends to look on his collection with the 
pride of possession, and selling it a blow 
to that pride. 


But then this must be because the coins 
are his great passion, for certainly he has 
sold some of his antique pieces and has 
not buckled under that loss. He has an 
interesting array of wood-carved articles, 
old and new, some of which he has 
acquired with the assistance of his eight 
children, particularly one daughter, Cleo- 
tilde, who writes a consumers’ column 
for the Daily Express and is connected 
with the faculty of Centro Escolar Univer- 
sity. Along with antiques, he also has 
gathered a few paintings, mostly by the 
Amorsolos (father and son) and sculptured 


pieces by Nepomuceno, all his personal © 


friends. 
Of his many hobbies, however, photo- 


graphy perhaps shares equal footing with 
numismatics. Until a cataract operation a 
year ago, he was, at 73, still active with 
his camera. He participated in exhibits 
abroad, won awards in them. Once, a long 
time ago, he says, he joined Liwayway, 
the vernacular magazine, and was res- 
ponsible for its covers and special pic- 
torials. Today, evidence of his camera art- 
istry abounds in his house. 


The collecting bug in Protomartir be- 
gan early in his youth. His mother en- 
couraged him from the start. She would 
give him her store of old coins and what- 
ever other *mnusual currency came her way 
via the family business, a bakery in Sta. 
Cruz, Manila. 


She not only ‘fed’ him continuously 
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with these coins but she would also give 
him medals of all sorts, often religious ones 
too. So it was that while he was learning 
the ropes of the bakery business which he 
eventually took over, he was also build- 
ing up his collection. 

Protomartir then took up numismatics 
seriously in the course of which he came 
into contact with other collectors and 
really got into the swing of things. He 
recalls that it was Gilbert S. Perez who 
advised him to continue collecting for it 
was Only by looking, by touching that one 
really learned. 


He took the American colleague’s ad- 
vise to heart and became so engrossed in 
the wonderful world of coins that he was 
only too happy to find himself in a posi- 
tion to keep the PNAS on its feet. 


That occured in 1945-1946 when every- 
one was busy trying to recover from the 
war. He had been elected PNAS secretary- 
treasurer and at the same time, the 
Society’s acting president. It was only be- 
cause no one else had the time for the 
job then, he says. In his double (or triple) 
capacity, the extent of his duties ranged 
from the executive to the messengerial, 
from calling meetings to sending out let- 
ters. But thanks to his diligence, the PNAS 
was kept alive and going. 


The world may have tumed around a 
million times since then, and the avid 
collector may no longer be actively en- 
gaged in his well-loved hobby, but maybe 
someday when the PNAS decides to put 
out commemorative medals of its own, 
among those it will pay tribute to will be 
this one member whose unstinting support 
during a difficult phase of its history, 
kept the Society on its feet to become the 
venerable institution that it is today. 
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PHILIPPINE COINAGE 
1975-1976 


by Antonio M. del Mundo 


t no other period in modern 

Philippine numismatic history had 
sweeping changes been so radically 
introduced on the country’s coinage than 
in the mid-1970s. Drastic yet long-desired 
reforms generated by the imposition of 
martial law in 1972 had totally 
transformed all aspects of Philippine life, 
and its coinage, against which criticisms 
have been mounting during the previous 
years, was not unaffected by the “winds 
of change”’. 


In 1974, an Ad Hoc Committee* was 
created by the Monetary Board to advise 
the Bank management in resolving the ills 
resulting from the simultaneous 
circulation of two different coin series — 
the “English” and ‘‘Pilipino’’. 

The problems encountered were: 


1. Unpopularity of the aluminum 
l-centavo which was small, light 
and difficult to handle; 


“Chairperson: 
WViembers 


Angelita G. Legarda 
Antonio Bantug 
Manuel Manahan 
Carlos Quivine 
Alfredo Roces 
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2. Similarity in sizes of the “English” 
5-centavo and 50-centavo coins on 
one hand and the “Pilipino” 
25-sentimos and 5Q-sentimos on the 
other: 


3. Bulkiness and weight of the 1-Peso 
coin making it inconvenient to 
carry in one’s purse in any quan- 
tity. 

After a painstaking study, the Com- 
mittee submitted the following recom- 
mendations which were almost entirely 
adopted by the Bank in the issuance of 
the new coins of 1975, later known as the 
“Ang Bagong Lipunan” (““ABL’’) coins: 


1. Introduce an enlarged and square 
l-centavo coin with rounded cor- 
ners. It was the consensus of the 
members that introducing a new 
shape may bring back the popular- 
ity of this lowly-regarded coin; 

2. Introduce a 5-centavo coin with 
scalloped edges to make it distin- 
guishable from the 10-centavo 
which together with the 25-centavo 
shall retain the original size; 


3. Reduce the size and weight of the 
1-Peso; and 
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4. Eliminate the 50-centavo denomi- 
nation to avoid its being mistaken 
for the new 1-Peso. 


Since the new coins will have the addi- 
tional role of projecting the image -of the 
country, particularly the New Society 
concept, it was decided by the Monetary 
Board that they should be issued as a set 
in both proof and specimen qualities dur- 
ing the 3rd Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Martial Law together with the 
new higher denominations: the 5-Peso 
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nickel, 25-Peso silver, 50-Peso silver and 
1000-Peso gold coins. 


Though the minor coins and the 1- 
Peso still retain the profiles of national 
heroes appearing on their counterpart de- 
nominations in the ‘‘Pilipino” series, they 
were portrayed on a more modern three- 
fourths profile, thus the nine coin series is 
virtually an entirely redesigned one — a 
sweeping change which seldom happens 
in any of the world’s currencies. 
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1,000-Peso Gold Coin of 1975 


The 5-, 50- and 1000-Peso coins com- 
memorating the 3rd Anniversary of the 
New Society bear the profile of Pres. Fer- 
dinand E. Marcos surrounded by the le- 
gend “Ang Bagong Lipunan” (New Socie- 
ty) on the obverse and the seal of the 
Republic and value at the reverse. 


The 25-Peso coin features on the ob- 
verse General Emilio Aguinaldo, the Presi- 
dent of the First Philippine Republic of 
1898. 


Proof and specimen sets of the new 
coinage from the 1-centavo to the 50-Peso 
coin were minted by the Franklin Mint of 
Philadelphia which also struck a small 
quantity of coins for circulation including 
the 5-Peso nickel which is now a highly 
prized item due to its small mintage. (See 
Table) The proof sets are the first ever 
to be issued by the Philippines since 
1908. The 1000-Peso coin, the country’s 
first legal tender gold coin since the 19th 
century, was minted in both proof and 
specimen qualities by the Bayerisches 
Hauptmunzamt of Germany. 


The regular circulating coins were 
struck at different mints — the 1-centavo 
and 5-centavo denominations at the Ro- 
yal Mint in England, the 10-centavo, 
25-centavo, and 1-Peso denominations at 
the Vereinigte Deutsches Metallwerke 
mint in West Germany and the 5-Peso 
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coin, which was included in the circulat- 
ing series to further project the image of 
the country’s New Society, at the Sheritt 
Mint in Canada. 


In line with the proof coin program of 
the Central Bank, an 8-coin proof set for 
1976 was struck by the Franklin Mint. 
The designs of the circulating denomina- 
tions. (1-centavo to 5-Peso) were retained 
but those for the silver 25-Peso and 
50-Peso, both commemoratives, were 
changed. 


The 25-Peso silver coin portrays on the 
obverse a young Filipina tarmer at har- 
vest time circumscribed by the words 
“MASAGANANG ANI MAUNLAD NA 
BUHAY” — symbolizing the nation’s 
breakthrough in achieving self-sufficiency 
in rice production. The reverse has the 
seal of the Republic surrounded by RE- 
PUBLIKA NG PILIPINAS 25 PISO. 


The 50-Peso silver coin commemorates 
the holding in Manila of the 31st Annual 
Meetings of the IMF & World Bank 
Group from October 4-8, 1976, the first 
time that this prestigious conference was 
held in Southeast Asia. The obverse has 
the combined logos of the four organiza- 
tions namely, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (more popu- 
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1976 Commemorative Coins 


larly known as the World Bank) and its 
two affiliates — the International Finance 
Corporation and the International Devel- 
Opment Association. The reverse has, in- 
stead of the traditional coat of arms of 
the Republic, the map of the Philippines 
circumscribed by the words “REPUBLI- 
KA NG PILIPINAS” and 50-PISO. The 
design was a concept of Dra. Angelita G. 
Legarda, chairperson of the Committee 
on Commemorative Coins and Stamps, 
Philippine Conference Organization, and 
executed by Domingo A. Arcos, Jr. a 
young artist of the CB Money Museum. 


A similarly designed 1,500-Peso IMF- 
IBRD commemorative gold coin dated 
1976 was minted by the Bayerisches 
Hauptmunzamt of Germany and struck in 
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both proof and uncirculated conditions. 
The second legal tender gold coin of the 
Philippines in almost a century, it is also 
the country’s highest denominated cur- 
rency to date 


The 1976-dated “ABL” coins for cir- 
culation were minted by the U.S. mint. 


With the yearly issuance of the “ABL”’ 
coins, and the recent demonetization of 
the “English” series excluding the 10-cen- 
tavos, there exists at present a move to- 
wards eventual uniformity in the coun- 
try’s coinage. Since the CB coin program 
envisions a single coin series in circulation 
in the future, the “Pilipino” coins may 
ultimately be demonetized, thus leaving 
the ““ABL” coins alone in the field. “= 
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Mint 


Franklin Mint 

Royal Mint of England 

Franklin Mint 

Royal Mint of England 

Franklin Mint 

Vereinigte Deutches 
Metallwerke 

Franklin Mint 

Vereinigte Deutches 
Metallwerke 


Franklin Mint 
Vereinigte Deutches 
Metallwerke 


Franklin Mint 
Sheritt Mint 


Franklin Mint 
Franklin Mint 


Bayerisches Hauptmun- 


zamt 


Mintage 


Proof 7 Speci 


—— 


36,589 


363589 
51,762 


13,103 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


Uncirculated 


ne ns a a ee ee es 


TT 
wmen 


10,000,000 | 


103,850 
10,000,000 | 


103,850 | 


10,000,000 ; 
103,850 


10,000,000 
103,850 


10,000,000 | 
3,850 | 
10,000,000 
10,200 





Paper & Banknote Section 





HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT 
CENTRAL BANK NOTES 


STUDY the workmanship of each denomination of known genuine Cental Bank 


notes. Take note of and FAMILIARIZE yourself with the various characteristics of 


the following features: 


. Distinctive feel; 
. Portrait; 

. Watermark; 

. Colored fibers; 

. Metallic thread; 


Om Bh WN 


@ Ome ~o\ 


. Lacework design 

. Color of each denomination 
. Style and size of serial no.; 
. Vignette; and, 

. Cleanness of print. 


Il. , EXAMINE each note being received and closely observe the following: 


GENUINE 


COUNTERFEIT 


1. DISTINCTIVE FEEL 


The fingers will readily feel the main 
prints on the front and back on fairly 
new notes. This is due to the measurable 
thickness of the ink deposited on the 
paper which gives the prints an em- 
bossed effect. 


ee te a 


This article was prepared by the staff of the CB 
Gash Department. 
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Generally smooth. The fingers will 
hardly feel the main prints of the front 
and back even on new notes. This is 
brought about by offset printing, the 
most common process employed by 
counterfeiters. Photocounterfeits (repro- 
duced by straight photographic copying) 
generally feel ‘slimy’. The ‘‘prints’ are 
mere stains on the coating of the sensi- 
tized paper, which is glossy. 
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GENUINE 


COUNTERFEIT 


2. PORTRAIT 


Appears life-like. The eyes ‘‘sparkle”’. 
The tiny dots and lines forming the 
details of the face, hair etc., are clear, 
sharp and well-defined. Each portrait 
stands out distinctly from the back- 
ground. This is very noticeable along the 
shoulders. 


The background is composed of 
multi-colored fine pattern of lines in 
varying tone and shades interlacing with 
each other. These shadings or tonings are 
intricately printed in such a way that the 
contrast or shifting of colors creates the 
impression of life and vividness to the 
notes. 


Appears “‘dead’’. The face and/or fore- 
head are often unnaturally white or pale 
due to absence of most of the details. It 
appears blurred, dull, smudgy and poorly 
printed. The eyes do not sparkle. The 
concentric lines depicting the eyes often 
merged into solid printed areas. The hair 
is lifeless. The background often blends 
with the portrait and are usually 
“scratchy”. The lines are thick with 
rough edges, broken and fused. The 
multi-colored prints on genuine notes are 
extremely difficult to duplicate and as a 
result, counterfeit notes are usually off- 
color and not of the right shade or tone. 


3. WATERMARK 


The watermark underneath the sec- 
urity lacework on the right hand side of 
the note is the same as the colored 
portrait. This design is placed by means 
of a dandy roll during the manufacture of 
the paper. Consequently, sharp details of 
the outline or the “light and shadow 
effect”’ are discernible when viewed with 
the aid of a transmitted light. The relief 
of the features can be felt by running the 
fingers on the design. 


This is imitated by printing white ink 
or dry block on the finished paper. 
Sometimes wax or other oily medium is 
stamped to give transparency to the 
portion where the design appears. Or, a 
printed outline is placed on the inner 
sheet where two sheets are used, or 
merely a paper cutout is placed inside. As 
a result, coarse or harsh and occassional 
irregular lines and sometimes opaque 
areas are very obvious. 


4. METALLIC THREAD 


This is a special thread placed vertical- 
ly on the paper during manufacture. On 
the surface of the paper where this thread 
is located is a pattern of short vertical 
lines. 
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Faked by means of printing on the 
back of the note, on the inner side of the 
paper, insertion of twine thread or by 
simply folding the note vertically where 
the thread appears on the genuine bill. 
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GENUINE 


COUNTERFEIT 


5. COLORED FIBERS 


These fibers are scattered at random 
on both surfaces and can be readily 
picked off by means of any pointed 
instrument. 


Simulated by printed lines, cannot be 


picked off, but can be easily erased with 
ordinary rubber or by agitating with wet 


fingers. 


6. LACEWORK DESIGN 


The geometric pattern which looks 
like a delicate lacework along the border 
on both surfaces, embellishing the port- 
rait, value panel and vignette and under 
the legend ANG BAGONG LIPUNAN, 
is multi-colored and composed of sharp 
lines which are continuous and traceable 
even at the joints. 


This geometric pattern is often blur- 
red, rough on the edges and blotched 
on the joints, Its continuity could not be 
traced. The color appears faded. 


7. COLOR OF EACH DENOMINATION 


Genuine notes have polychrome back- 
ground with one predominant color for 
each denomination. 


100-peso Mauve 


50-peso Red 

20-peso Orange 

10-peso Brown 
5-peso Green 
2-peso. Blue 


Generally there is an uwregular sputter- 
ing of white spots caused by non-registry 
or breaks of the background tint. Most 
often counterfeits of this type of notes 
lack the vividness of color inherent in 
genuine bills. 


8. SERIAL NUMBER 


The prefix letter(s) and numbers (six 
of them except on replacement note) are 
clearly printed. They have a peculiar style 
and are uniform in size and thickness. 
Spacing of the numbers is uniform and 
alignment is even. 
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The letter(s) and numbers are poorly 
printed. They are usually of different 
style. Most often, they are not evenly 
spaced and are poorly aligned, either too 
big or too small, too thick or too thin: 
and in certain cases shaded on the curves. 
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GENUINE 


COUNTERFEIT 


9. VIGNETTE 


The lines and dots composing the 
vignette are fine, distinct and sharp. The 
varying color tone gives a ‘Bold Look” to 
the picture that makes it “stand out of 
the paper. 


Usually dull and poorly printed. It 
appears dirty. The lines are comparatively 
thicker with rough edges. There is no 
variation in color tone so that the picture 
appears flat. 


10. CLEANNESS OF PRINT 


The registry of the different printed 
features is perfect. The lines are very 
clean and sharp. There are no “burrs” 
clinging to the sides. 


In general, a spurious note exhibits a 
“second hand” look. It is dirty due to the 
Sputtering of ink on the interior area. 
Overinked areas are visible instantly. The 
shadings and ornamentations of the let- 
ters and figures are thick and usually 
merged. 


Make it a HABIT to FEEL and LOOK at al! currency being received so that the 
FINGERS AND THE EYES WILL BECOME FAMILIAR with all the foregoing features 


of genuine Central Bank notes. 


COMPARE with a known genuine currency of the same denomination when a note 


iS SUSPICiOUS. 


ALWAYS REMIT all questionable currency to the CASH DEPARTMENT, Central 


Bank of the Philippines, for verification. 


LAWS ON COUNTERFEITING, MUTILATION AND REPRODUCTION 
OF FACSIMILES OF CURRENCY 


Art. 163 of the Revised Penal Code. Making and importing and uttering false coins. 


Any person who makes, imports, or utters false coins, in connivance 
with counterfeiters, or importers, shall suffer: 


1. Prision mayor in its minimum and medium periods and a fine not to 
exceed 10,000 pesos, if the counterfeited coin be silver coin of the 
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Philippines or coins of the Central Bank of the Philippines of ten-centavo 
denomination or above. 


2. Prision correccional in its minimum and medium periods and a fine 
not to exceed 2,000 pesos, if the counterfeited coins be any of the minor 
coinage of the Philippines or of the Central Bank of the Philippines below 
ten-centavo denomination. 


3. Prision correccional in its minimum period and a fine not to exceed 
1,000 pesos, if the counterfeited coin be currency of a foreign country (As 
amended by Rep. Act No. 4202, approved June 19, 1965). 


Art. 164 of the Revised Penal Code. Mutilation of Coins — Importation and utterance of 


Art. 


mutilated coins 


The penalty of prision correccional in its minimum period and a fine not 
to exceed 2,000 pesos shall be imposed upon any person who shall mutilate 
coins of the legal currency of the Republic of the Philippines or import or 
utter mutilated current coins, in connivance with mutilators or importers. 


164 of the Revised Penal Code. Selling of false or mutilated coin, without 
connivance. 


Any person who knowingly, although without the connivance mentioned 
in the preceding articles, shall possess false or mutilated coin with intent to 
utter the same, or shall actually utter such coin, shall suffer a penalty lower by 
one degree than that prescribed in said articles. 


Art. 166 of the Revised Penal Code. Forging treasury or bank notes or other documents 
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payable to bearer, importing, and uttering such false or forged notes. obligations 
and securities. 


The forging or falsification of treasury or bank notes or other obligations 
and securities payable to bearer and the importation and uttering in connivance 
with forgers or importers of such false or forged obligations or notes, shall be 
punished as follows: 


1. By reclusion temporal in its minimum period and a fine not to exceed 
10,000 pesos, if the document which has been falsified, counterfeited, or altered 
is an obligation or security of the Republic of the Philippines. 


The word “obligation” or security of the Republic of the Philippines shall 
be held to mean all bonds, certificates of indebtedness, national bank notes, 
coupons, Republic of the Philipppines notes, treasury notes, fractional notes, 
certificates of deposit, bills, checks, or drafts for money, drawn by or upon 
authorized officers of the Republic of the Philippines and other representatives 
of value, or whatever denomination, which have been or may be issued under 
any act of the Congress of the Republic of the Philippines. 
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2. By prision mayor in its maximum period and a fine not to exceed 
5,000 pesos, if the falsified or altered document is a circulating note issued by 
any banking association duly authorized by law to issue the same. 


3. By prision mayor in its medium period and a fine not to exceed 5,000 
pesos, if the falsified or counterfeited document was issued by a foreign 
government. 


4. By prision mayor in its minimum period and a fine not to exceed 2,000 
pesos, when the forged or altered document is a circulating note or bill issued by 
a foreign bank duly authorized therefor. 


Art 167 of the Revised Penal Code. Counterfeiting, importing and uttering instruments 


payable to order 


Any person who shall forge, import, or utter, in connivance with the 
forgers or importers, any instrument payable to order or other document of 
credit not payable to bearer, shall suffer the penalties of prision correccional in 
its medium and maximum periods and a fine not exceeding 6,000 pesos. 


notes and other instruments of credit 


Unless the act be one of those coming under the provisions of any of the 
preceding articles, any person who shall knowingly use or have in his possession, 
with intent to use any of the false or falsified instruments referred to in this 
Section, shall suffer the penalty next lower in degree than that prescribed in said 
articles. 


Art. 176 of the Revised Penal Code. Manufacturing and possession of instruments 


implements for falsification 


The penalty of prision correccional in its medium and maximum periods 
and a fine not to exceed 10,000 pesos shall be imposed upon any person 
who shall make or introduce into the Republic of the Philippines any stamps, 
dies, marks, or other instruments or implements intended to be used in the 
commission of the offenses of counterfeiting or falsification mentioned in the 
preceding sections of this chapter. 

Any person who, with the intention of using them, shall have in his 
possession any of the instruments or implements mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, shall suffer the penalty next lower in degree than that provided 
therein. 
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Art. 168 of the Revised Penal Code. Hlegal possession and use of false treasury or bank 


Or 
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CENTRAL BANK CIRCULAR NO. 204 
July 6, 1965 


REPRODUCTION AND USE OF FACSIMILES OF CENTRAL BANK NOTES 


Sec. 2 No person or entity shall design, engrave, print, make or execute in any other 
manner, or utter, issue, distribute, circulate or use any handbill, advertisement, 
placard, circular, card or any object whatsoever bearing the likeness or si- 
militude of any currency note issued by the Central Bank of the Philippines, or 
any part thereof, whether in black and white or any color or combination of colors, 
without prior authority therefore having been secured from the Governor of the 
Central Bank. 


Sec. 3 The reporoduction and use of facsimiles of Central Bank notes referred to in the 
foregoing Section may be authorized by the Governor of the Central Bank for 
printed illustrations in articles, books, journals, newspapers, or other similar 
materials, and for educational, historical, and/or newsworthy purposes only: 
Provided, however, That any such illustration should be in black and white, and of 
a size less than three-fifths (3/5) or more than one and one-half (1-1/2) times in size 
of the currency note being illustrated. 


Sec.4. Any violation hereof shall subject the offender to the penal provisions of Section 
34 of Republic Act 265. 


CENTRAL BANK CIRCULAR NO. 351 
Decembex 11, 1972 


REPRODUCTION AND USE OF FACSIMILES OF PHILIPPINE LEGAL 
TENDER AND COMMEMORATIVE COINS 


Sec. 2. No person or entity shall design, engrave, make or execute in any other manner, 
or use, issue or distribute any object whatsoever bearing the likeness or similitude as 
to design, color or the inscription thereon of any of Philippine legal tender and 
commemorative coins or any part thereof, in metal form, irrespective of size and 
metallic composition, without prior authority from the Governor of the Central 
Bank. 


Sec. 3. The reproduction and use of facsimiles of Philippine coins referred to in the 
foregoing Section may be authorized by the Governor of the Central Bank for 
printed illustrations in articles, books, journals, newspapers or other similar mate- 
rials and for numismatic, educational, historical and/or newsworthy purposes only. 

Sec. 4. Any violation hereof shall subject the offender to the penal provisions of Section 
34 of Republic Act No. 265. 
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THE COINS OF CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT 


by Herbert E. Ledyard 


Part I: The Rise to Power 


titing a coin story about Cons- 

tantine is like condensing War 
and Peace to 100 words. What kind of 
man was this Constantine? Was he a sin- 
cere Christian? What do the coins say? 
As shown in the Barrilla, issue after issue, 
the serious study of coins concerns much 
more than the beauty of their engraving 
and metal content. Numismatics opens 
the doors to the fascinating epic of man’s 
past glories and despair, and how that re- 
lates to NOW ... the integrated result of 
all our past actions. 


From the beginning of Diocletian’s 
reign (285) until the death of Constantine 
(337), the Roman political history is ex- 
tremely complex. Through the adminis- 
trative genius of Diocletian, the Tetrarchy 
was created for ruling the Empire. Al- 
though Diocletian maintained universal 
control, he created a Co-Augustus for 
ruling the Western half of the Empire, 
then divided the Empire again by estab- 
lishing a Caesar in the West, and a Caesar 
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in the East. This was a brilliant solution 
to the problem of the Praetorian Guard 
(at Rome) who had previously created 
and destroyed emperors at will. 


Diocletian ruled from Nicomedia in 
Asia Minor, and his Co-Augustus, Maxi- 
mian, from Milan in Italy. Galerius, 
Caesar of the East, ruled from Sirmium 
(mod. Mitrovica, Yugoslavia), and Cons- 
tantius, Constantine’s father and Caesar 
of the West, administered from Treve- 
rorum (Trier) in Belgica. We can well 
imagine the anger and frustration of the 
aristocracy at Rome. 


Each of Diocletian’s administrators 
had a Praetorian Prefect with their assist- 
ants called Vice Prefects ... from which 
we get the term “vicar”. Each Vice Pre- 
fect controlled one of 13 major districts 
or diocese. Rome was administered by a 
City Prefect (reporting to Diocletian) and 
kept separate from the system. The City 
Prefect had control only to the hun- 
dredth milestone. Mighty Rome was 


humbled, indeed. 
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When Diocletian abdicated along with 
Maximian on May 1, 305, Constantius 
and Galerius were promoted to the rank 
of Augusti. The two Caesar ships were 
filled by friends of Galerius, i.e., Maxi- 
minus II in the East and Severus in the 
West. In this way the complicated series 





MMustration No. 1. 

Coins of Constantine the Great 
shows what a smal] hoard find of Cons- 
tantine’s bronze (AE) coins might look 
like. Note the irregularity. Their color 
varies from dark green to brown, to jet 
black. Except for the follis, little is 
known about the names of the smaller 
denominations. As a consequence, numis- 
matists per David R. Sear“, use the fol- 
lowing nomenclature: The follis, AE-] 
(from 25 millimeters diameter), AE-2 
(from 21 m.m.), AE-3 (from 17 m.m.), 
and AE-4 (under 17 m.m.}. 
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of events began ... permitting Constan- 
tine to (once more) unite the Roman 
Empire under a single ruler with the de- 
feat of Licinius in 324. 


On July 25 Constantius dies at York 
after he and Constantine repel an invasion 
of Britain by the Picts. The legions in 
Britain proclaim Constantine Emperor. 
Galerius is enraged. Not wishing to risk 
civil war, he promotes Severus to Augus- 
tus rank and permits Constantine to bear 
the title of Caesar of the West. Three 
months and three days after Constan- 
tine’s acclamation, Maxentius (son of 
Maximian) revolts at Rome. The main in- 
stigators were the Roman Praetorian Pre- 
fect at Rome~. The Praetorian Guard’s 
future was uncertain... only sentinel 
duties to the City Prefect. This would be 
the last time they would play the part of 
king makers. Severus is sent to Rome to 
defeat Maxentius. The unfortunate Se- 
verus sees his soldiers abandon him. He 
commits suicide. On coins Maxentius calls 
himself ‘Unconquered Prince of the 
Romans’’. 


Maxentius asks for help from Maxi- 
mian. He accepts. Both declare them- 
selves Augusti. John WHolland Smith 
says’: “Despite the obvious destruction 
of the Tetrarchy, Diocletian is content to 
grow cabbages at Salona.’ Constantine 
marries Fausta, the daughter of Maxi- 
mian. He divorces the little known Mi- 
nervina, mother of Crispus. He is raised to 
the rank of Augusti. 


Spain swings its support to Constan- 
tine. He thereby regains all of his father’s 
former dominions. At Carnuntum, Gale- 
rius calls a conference (surprisingly, Dio- 
cletian attends). The results were signif- 
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icant: Constantine is demoted to Caesar. 
Maximian is forced (again) to abdicate, 
and Maxentius becomes Public Enemy. 
To Constantine’s dismay, Licinius 
(another military friend of Galerius) is 
promoted to Augustus of the West. 


Galerius is forced to recognize the un- 
happy Constantine and Maximinus II as 
Augusti. 

Maximian decides to revolt against 
Constantine. He proclaims himself Augus- 
tus for the third time. Constantine pur- 





Hiustration No. 2. 


An AE-2 of Constantine’s mounted 
over the Christogram, i.c., the Chi Rho 

. the first two initials for Christ in 
Greek. As Christians we should always 
be grateful to Constantine for adopting 
the Christogram as his personal vic- 
torious sign of power. Here we see a 
rather handsome, young portrait of the 
Emperor . . . perhaps as the famous Bis- 
hop of Caesarea, Eusebius’, saw him on 
campaign in Syria against the Saracens 
(294) At this time Constantine was a 
Tribune First Class (mod. Colonel} on 
Diocletian’s Staff. 
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Kiiustration No. 3. 


An AE-1 of Galerms. His title is: IMP. 
C. GAL. VAL. MAXIMIANVS P.F. AVG. 
His portrait shows a rugged character and 
sense of purpose. The old warrior is a 
worthy antagonist for Constantine. 


sues him to Massilia (Marseilles). When 
the City falls, Maximian is either exe- 
cuted or allowed to commit suicide. 


Galerius dies in great agony from can- 
cer of the prostate. Just before his death 
he issues an edict calling for tolerance of 
the Christian religion. Today, this law is 
overshadowed by the Edict of Milan, but 
the ratification of Galerius’ Edict legal- 
ized Christianity. Its issuance was strange 
coming from a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians ... one theory is that at the end 
Galerius hedged his bet between the pa- 
gan gods on one hand and the powerful 
Christian God on the other. Maximinus II 
extends his control and gains the rank of 
Augustus. 


In the spring Constantine musters 
90,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry to 
bring down Maxentius. Note: This is 
about 1/4 of his forces. Resistance is 
stubborn at Brescia, Verona, Susa, and 
Turin. Aquilea and Modena are defeated. 
Constantine does not permit his men to 
sack the cities. Before Rome Constantine 
has his vision and Chi Ro is placed on the 
shields of his men. On October 28 the 
Oracle at Delphi says to Maxentius: “On 
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this dey the enemy of Rome shall 
perish.” 

At the junction of the Via Cassia and 
the Via Flaminia, i.e., the Milvian Bridge, 
the desperate Praetorian Guards acquit 
themselves well, but their left flank is 
turned. At the bridge (plus a bridge of 
boats), the bolts are pulled too soon by 
the engineers. Maxentius and hundreds 
more are thrown into the water. Maxen- 
tius is defeated and killed. 





Illustration No. 4. 


An AE-2 of Licinius. His title is: IMP. 
C. LIC. LICINNIVS P.F. AVG. Although 
he claimed (falsely) that he was descend- 
ed from Philip “the Arab’, he was yet 
another Mlyrian peasant whose prowess in 
military affairs enabled him to rise to the 
top. With his promotion the Empire was 
in a singularly precarious state. 


Licinius marries Constantia, Constan- 
tine’s half-sister. Constantine and Licinius 
issue the famous Edict of Milan... reli- 
gious suffrage to Christians and all sub- 
jects of the Empire. Maximinus II make: 
his move to take Thrace from Licinius. 
He is defeated and escapes by disguising 
himself as a slave. In the fall at Tarsus, 
Maximinus II expires of an unknown ill- 
ness (perhaps cholera), and the entire 
Eastern Empire now belongs to Licinius. 
Smith? fascinates us with the tale that 
Licinius outnumbered two to one at- 
tacked Maximinus II and decimates his 
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Hiustration No. §. 


An AE4 struck by Constantine in 
memory of the persistent Maximian, his 
father-in-law. The Obverse title says: 
DIVO MAXIMIANO SEN. FORT. IMP. 
The Reverse inscription is appropriately: 
MEMORIAE AETERNAE. The now “di- 
vine” Maximian is unique in Roman his- 
tory fer gaining the purple three times 
during his tumultous career. 





Hiustration No. 6. 


An AE-2 of Maximinus I. His title is: 
IMP. C. GALER. VAL. MAXIMINUS 
P.F. AVG. Be careful in attributing his 
coins for it is easy to confuse his title 
with that of Galerius (Ml. No. 3.). 


forces, but prior to the battle Licinius is 
inspired by the Christian God. His men 
chant the Summe, Sancte Deus on their 
way to victory. 


Constantine and Licinius fight two 
battles as situations deteriorate between 
them, ie., Hadrianopolis in July and 
Chrysopolis in September. Constantine is 
victorious. Although initially spared 
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through Constantia’s intervention, Lici- 
nius soon plots against Constantine. This 
time he is executed. Constantine becomes 
sole ruler of the Roman Empire. Noie: 
During his battles with Constantine, Li- 
cinius does not permit his men to attack 
the Labarum of Constantine with the Chi 
Rho. 


To be continued 


(Part II: Pagan or Christian — Will 
explore Constantine’s character and 
achievements until his death in 337, 
and arguments related to his conversion 
to Christianity ... in relationship to the 
coinage.) 
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VICTORIA 


Dr. Josef Rosen, Basle 


ueen Victoria was about as gay and 

_ interesting as the age that bears her 

proud name. Both were stiff, industrious 
and boring. 


The good old days of England’s great- 
ness were the Victorian epoch, of which 
Queen Victoria herself was a perfect 
representative. She ascended the glorious 
British throne as a young girl on June 20, 
1837. Born on May 24, 1819, she was 
just 18 when she became Queen on the 
death of her uncle William IV. She had 
never known her father. Her mother, with 
an eye to her own future role as Queen 
Mother, exercized a loving tyranny over 
the young Victoria and gave her an 
upbringing aimed exclusively at preparing 
her for queenhood. But the little girl had 
a mind of her own. Her first act as mon- 
arch was to move her mother’s quarters 
to a distant wing of Buckingham Palace 
and — the very idea! -- to take a room of 
her own. Till then she had never had one. 
In all her eighteen years she had not been 
alone for a single hour. Her mother’s 
previously all-powerful private secretary 
was immediately pensioned off. 
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MAJECTIC DIGNITY 


The members of the Privy Council 
were thoroughly enraptured by the little 
lady’s majestic dignity when she first 
appeared before them. Everyone was 
surprised and fascinated by her impressive 
appearance. Victoria was self willed and 
independent. But from that moment on 
there was always somebody, a man, 
whom she took as a guide, in whom she 
found support and under whose influence 
she stood. But she was Queen. Her uncle 
Leopold had been very close to her from 
childhood, a sort of father figure in fact. 
Then in 1831 he became King of newly 
created Belgium. Their relationship and 
their correspondence remained lively, 
ranging over matters great and small. He 
was a source of frequent and thoroughly 
good advice. But in reply to the very first 
letter he sent her after she had ascended 
the throne, she pointed out to her be- 
loved uncle, emphatically and with great 
courtesy, that she was now Queen of 
England and that he should kindly refrain 
from concerning himself with British 
affairs. 
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Her first Prime Minister was Lord 
Melbourne, who led the great liberal 
party of the Whigs. Immediately, and for 
a long time to come, he exerted great 
influence over her. Lord M, as she called 
him, was her good mentor, to whom she 
was very attached. She enjoyed her new 
freedom, independence and position. 
‘Nevertheless, she realized that she must 
marry. She kicked against the idea, but it 
was really what she wanted. The candi- 
date of her first choice was her cousin 
Albert of Coburg, whom she already 
knew, esteemed and perhaps loved. And 
so the inevitable came to pass — on 
October 15, 1839, she asked for his hand 
in marriage, if one may so put it. (After 
all he was a minor prince and she Queen 
of mighty England). 


The wedding took place on February 
10, 1840 with great pomp. Victoria and 
Albert were a happy couple. It was — one 
hardly dares say it — an ideal marriage. 
Indeed, in the picture books it became 
the model marriage of the century. 


From 1840 to 1857 children arrived 
year after year punctually and promptly, 
like a row of organ pipes. Only the two 
eldest are of interest. In November 1840 
the Princess Royal was born, her mother’s 
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beloved Vicky; in 1858 she married the 
Prussian Crown Prince, the future Kaiser 
Friedrich III. Again a marriage of love. 
What exemplary times! .. . During his 
99 days on the German throne she was 
the Kaiserin Friedrich, wedded to the 
highminded, liberal, but unfortunately 
mortally ill Kaiser, and for the rest of her 
life she was the pitiable mother of his 
successor, the ill-fated Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


Then the heir to the English throne 
was born, the Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII. The antipathy between him 
and his nephew Wilhelm II was deep and 
mutual. From 1843 to 1857 there fol- 
lowed seven more princesses and princes. 
Altogether the little Queen brought nine 
children into the world. But Albert of 
Coburg was — or became — and remained 
Prince Consort; he was supposed to con- 
fine himself to household affairs and 
occasional representative duties. This he 
did well. He put the family finances into 
fine order, first balancing the revenues 
and expenditures of the Royal Household 
and then systematically collecting pro- 
perty, undertaking building projects, in 
short putting his money to work. How- 
ever, he was also interested in things of 
the mind, in politics and in the arts. He 
was a loving husband to Victoria and, one 
might say, taught her the bourgeois 
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virtues, which she in turn adopted, per- 
fected and upheld to the end of her life. 
The couple, and above all Victoria her- 
self, came to symbolize sober and pur- 
poseful devotion to duty, personifying 
the prime virtues of the third estate, the 
bourgeoisie, the English middle class -- all 
terms which meant something very diffe- 
rent then than they do now: in short the 
Queen became the symbol of her epoch 
Victoria epitomized her times in a way 
that is probably unique. Victoria and the 
Victorian era became identical, became 
and remained one. 





With the agreement of the Cabinet, 
Albert assumed more and more politica! 
duties and instructed his wife in her 
official functions. He became in fact her 
permanent minister and also played the 
role of confidential secretary. As was his 
nature, he took his tasks very seriously 
and performed them with supreme and 
unnerving conscientiousness. He worked 
himseif literally to death. He died on 
December 14, 1861, hardly 43 years old. 
Victoria became his faithful discipie, up- 
held his teaching and his legacy and 
ultimately even excelled her adored 
model. 


WIDOWHOOD AND POLITICS 


Actually Victoria never got over the 
shock of Albert’s death. She remained a 
widow in mourning iill the end of her 
days. For a long time she withdrew 
completely from public life. Her beloved 
Albert remained her idol; by him she 
measured everything. Whenever she made 
a decision she asked herself how Albert 
would have judged it, how he would 
acted in this situation. She cried much, 
often and on many sorts of occasion, as 
had already been her custom before. 
Apart from that, she was a paragon of 
composure and dignity. While Albert con- 
tinued to be her demi-god she soon 
came under the influence of others as 
well. She was a woman of preferences and 
prejudices. Her aversion to the Liberal 
leader, Wiiliam Gladstone, was insur- 
mountable — in the last analysis also 
understandable. The relationship was not 
simple for either — none the less he was 
four times Prime Minister. This situation 
did not make things easy for two so 
fundamentally different and strong per- 
sonalities. 

Completely different was Victoria’s 
attitude to Gladstone’s political rival, 
Benjamin Disraeli, later Lord Beacons- 
field, the leader of the Conservatives. He 
loved his Queen, his Fairy Queen, as he 
called her, his Titanie; he knew how to 
deal with her; she in turn, if one may so 
put it, loved her Lord Beaconsfield who 
was so fundamentally a.fferent from her. 
He was charming, witty, likeable (quali- 
ties conspicuously absent in the dry 
Gladstone); Disraeli was also a widely- 
read writer. A clever Englishwornen once 
called him a Mediterranean Byron who 
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was at the same time an Oriental aristo- 
crat. Disraeli disliked the upper 
middleclass (from which he came) and 
displayed great goodwill toward ordinary 
working people; it was their welfare he 
had at heart. His sympathy was with the 
old aristocracy; accordingly he had little 
time for the newly ennobled and the 
newly rich. Disraeli was not only a great 
statesman, but also a writer and an artist. 
Gladstone embodied the virtues of the 
bourgeoisie, including their smugness and 
that lack of humour which often amount- 
ed to animal seriousness, and also the 
cant, sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy of 
the typical Briton in the Victorian Age. 
The emphasis on morality and decency 
derived above all from Queen Victoria 
herself. She personified her epoch like 
few leading personages before or after. 
Victoria becarne more and more a living 
statue of herself. She became even 
stricter, more serious, more humourless. 
When some event or remark raised her 
displeasure, usually by offending her 
moral sense, those present, and especially 
the unfortunate culprit. would be frozen 
to ice by that feared and typical com- 
ment of hers: “We are not amused”’. 
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PERSONIFICATION OF - BRITISH 


GREATNESS 


Despite all this, or perhaps because of 
it, she felt herself irresistibly attracted to 
Disraeli; she felt for him the affection of 
a wife and daughter and spoke of him 
after his death (1881) as “that kind wise 
old Man’. He understood her, worship- 
ped her; he was a man she could get along 
with. For Disraeli, Victoria was not just 
the monarch; she was @ supernatural 
being who operated and ruled with and 
through enchantment. But he did more 
than treat her as his Titania, he also 
effectively exalted her real position as 
Queen. He procured the Suez Canal and 
thus Egypt for her and for England, and 
in 1876 he made her also Empress of 
india. Disraeli created the British Empire, 
the greatest empire in the history of the 
world. Victoria’s position -- and she was 
aware of was the embodiment of 
British greatness. 


But Victoria, the Victorian age 
and British rule were by no means 
exclusively peace-loving. In none of the 
many years of her rule was the Ernpire at 
peace; every year Victoria’s soldiers had 
to fight sormewhere in the world for 
Queen and Empire. The major conflicts 
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are well-known: the Opium Wars in China 
1840-1842 and 1857-1860; the Crimean 
War 1854-1856: the fierce Indian Mutiny 
in 1857; the hard struggle in the Sudan 
against the Mahdi which started in 1883 
and continued until Kitchener’s victory in 
1898; the Boer War 1899-1902. The 


highest military honour of the British 
Empire was and is the Victoria Cross. 


In 1887 Victoria had been on the 
English throne for half a century. At the 
beginning she had been rather distant 
from her people, but now, undoubtedly 
thanks partly to the efforts of Disraeli, 
she had become popular as a dignified 
mother figure. Her adored Albert and 
admired Disraeli did not live to see this 
day of jubilation. Ten years later, in 
1897, the sixth decade of her rule was 
celebrated. Victoria impressed her per- 
sonality on her times and on her country. 
She died, deeply mourned by her people, 
on January 22, 1901 at the Biblical age of 
82 years, during 64 of which she had 
ruled as Queen. 0 


{(Ed‘s Note: This article is reprinted fram BULLETIN, Summer 1975 with the permission of 
the publishers — Credit Suise Economic Department, Zurich.) 
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Special News Release 





Spanish Treasure, Latin Gold In February 
Bowers & Ruddy Galleries Sale 


¢-— leven Spanish galleons sailed from 

Havana, Cuba, on the morning of 
July 24, 1715. They carried the king’s 
“Royal Fifth,” one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver mined in the New World — mil- 
lions of pieces-of-eight and gold escudos. 
The King of Spain was never to see this 
fabled wealth. 


Engaged in the War of the Spanish 
Succession which pitted France and her- 
self against England and its allies, Spain 
was in desperate need of riches to con- 
tinue the war. English ships had inter- 
rupted Spanish trade across the Atlantic, 
and buccaneers threatened her galleons 
‘hroughout the Caribbean, entering and 
leaving ports in the West Indies. 


But the greatest danger of all was the 
hurricane. Most years, the treasure fleet 
sailed in the early summer for home, 
evading the feared hurricane season be- 
fore it began. In 1715, though, entrusted 
with the largest treasure it had trans- 
ported in years, the Spanish fleet was un- 
avoidably delayed well into the time of 
the hurricanes. 


Just six days out of the port of Havana 
an eerie quiet stilled the sea wind, and the 
treasure ships’ sails emptied. The after- 
noon darkened to the color of midnight. 
Sailors shivered in anticipation. 
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And then the hurricane winds struck! 
The sea raged, tossing ships onto the 
jagged reef, drowning hundreds of sea- 
men, ripping apart the hulls of the heavy- 
laden treasure ships. All were lost within 
hours. 


The Spanish sent salvage parties; they 
reclaimed some of the gold and silver, 
washed ashore or visible in shallow water. 
Pirates raided the salvage camps and made 
off with a few thousand coins. Fate 
seemed against the Spanish — even the sea 
scattered the precious cargo over the 
ocean floor as time pressed the wooden 
hulls to disintegration. 


By the time Kip Wagner found himself 
strolling the Florida sands near his home 
some 240 years later, the tragic hurricane 
of 1715 was remembered mainly as a 
rumor offered for tourists by some of the 
residents of Vero Beach. 





8 Escudos from the Royal Dies, 
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Spanish Treasure Silver Piece-of-Kight 
Dated 1714 


Yet Kip Wagner thought of this rumor 
when, after kicking aside debris brought 
ashore by a hurricane of the 1950s, he 
bent to pick up a piece of shiny silver. It 
turned out to be a genuine Spanish piece- 
of-eight, and it signaled the beginning of 
the great adventure of his life. 


As he wrote in the January 1965 issue 
of National Geographic Magazine, re- 
search in archives and a used metal de- 
tector soon led Wagner to other jetsam 
from the 1715 treasure ships. Encour- 
aged, he formed a salvage company called 
Real Eight and, over more than a decade 
of dedicated searching, uncovered one of 
the greatest Spanish treasures lost off the 
coast of the United States. 
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Real Eight Company, established by 
that lucky beachcomber, has consigned a 
large portion of these gold and silver 
coins to the upcoming February 1977 
public auction to be conducted in Los 
Angeles, California, by Bowers and 
Ruddy Galleries, Inc. 


Hundreds of select lots of Spanish sil- 
ver (the pieces-of-eight of pirate lore) and 
fabulous gold coins (escudos) will be up 
for bidding; lots will be varied and 
planned so that as many collectors as pos- 
sible may claim their share of this fabled 
“Jost” wealth from early America. Coins 
of great value will be auctioned along 
with coins which even the beginning col- 
lector will find to be very affordable. 
Every collector will want to own a small 
piece of this salvaged treasure! 


Bidding will be both by mail and by 
collectors who attend the sale in person. 
Mail bidders will be carefully aided by the 
auction firm, which will make every 
attempt to enter a winning bid for each 
bidder. Collectors from all parts of the 
world are encouraged to take part by 
sending for the catalogue and submitting 
their bids. 


Also in the sale will be one of the best 
consignments of modern gold coins of the 
world yet auctioned by Bowers and 
Ruddy. The finest coinage of 48 different 
countries will be offered — more than 
200 especially select lots of very high 
quality, with the Latin world (Central 
and South America) being an exceptional 
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DIRECTOR GENERAL DEL BANCO 
DE MEXICO 


Mexico, D. F., 18 de 
noviembre de 1976. 


Sra. dofia Angelita G. Legarda 
Money Museum 

Central Bank of the Philippines 
Ermita, Manila 

Philippines 


Muy estimada Angelita: 


Acabo de recibir las las magnificas 
fotografias tomadas durante la 
Inauguracion de la Exposicién de la 
Colecciin Numismdtica Mexicana, por 
las que le doy cumplidas gracias. 


Quiero valiosa colaboracién en todos 
los aspectos relacionados con la presen- 
taciOn de nuestra coleccion numis- 
matica. 


Evelyne y yo enviamos a usted y a don 
Benit) nuestros cordiales saludos. 


(SGD.) Ernesto Fernandez Hurtado 
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MUSEO NUMISMATICO 
DE CUBA 
Habana, Cuba 


26 de Octubre de 1976 


Dr. Benito Legarda 
Museo Numismatico del 
Banco Central de Filipinas 
Manila 

Filipinas 


Muy sefior nuestro: 


Con sumo gusto hemos venido recibiendo 
desde hace algun tiempo la interesante 
publicacion de ese Museo titulada “Bar- 
rilla’. 


Esperamos de su gentileza que continue 
el envio de dicha publicacion que nos 
resulta de gran utilidad. 


Aprovechamos esta oportunidad para en- 
viarle catalogos y material informativo 
sobre distintas exposiciones montadas por 
este Museo. 


De usted muy atentamante, 


(SGD.) Natalia Bolivar Arestegur 
Directora 
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Museum News & Notes 





MEXICAN-COLOMBIAN EXHIBIT ENDS 


The special numismatic exhibit of 
Mexican and Colombian coins and gold 
artifacts which was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember, 1976 in time for the holding of 
the IMF-World Bank Annual Meetings 
was Officially terminated last November 
24. 


Consisting of 400 coins which were on 
loan from the Banco de Mexico and 25 
pieces of rare gold artifacts from the 
Banco de la Republica (Colombia), the 
exhibit during its 7-week duration drew a 
record crowd of 26,000 persons, students 
comprising 90% of the total. Though it 
was one of the least publicized among the 
numerous cultural exhibits held simul- 
taneously during the period, the volume 
of visitors which eclipsed the one re- 
corded during the opening of the Money 
Museum (MM) three years ago, attests to 
the growing popularity of the MM special- 
ly among students. 


Organized groups came from the fol- 
lowing schools: 


San Sebeastian College 

Centro Escolar University 

Far Eastern University 

San Juan de Letran 

Quezon Provincial High School 
Cecilio Apostol Elementary School 
Don Bosco School 

Makiling School 
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Araullo Lyceum 

Lily Hills Middle School 

La Consolacion College 

Immaculate Conception College 

Philippine Normal College 

Tarlac Osias College 

College of the Holy Spirit 

Andres Bonifacio High School 

De La Salle University 

St. Michael Institute 

UP Integrated Grade Schoo! 

Malate Catholic School 

Manuel L. Quezon University — High 
School 

Our Lady of Grace Academy 

Philippine Union College 

Mauban North Elementary School 
Teacher’s Association 

Lakeshore Educational Institute 

Maryknoll College _ 

Arellano High School 

Mariano Ponce High School 

Pasay Chung Hua Academy 

Araneta University Foundation 

Tanza National Comprehensive High 
School 

St. Mary’s Academy 

Canosa Academy 

Pio Valenzuela Elementary School 

Pasay City High School 

St. Paul College 

Slims Fashion School 

Pasig Catholic College 
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Maria Clara High School 

Liliw Academy 

Masaya Barangay High School 

St. Scholastica College 

Calbario Elementary School 

Binangonan Catholic High School 

Tarlac High School 

Ligtag Elementary School 

Pagbilao Elementary School (Faculty) 

Panghulo Elementary School 

International School 

Quezon City Seventh Day Adventist 
Elem. School 

De la Salle — Bacolod 


St. James Academy 

St. Andrew’s School 
University of Santo Tomas 
Dare Elementary School 
Recto High School 
Lucena University 






Kaligayahan Elementary School 

Paco Catholic School 

E. Rodriguez High School 

Valenzuela South District Schools 

St. Bridget’s School 

Manuel L. Quezon University — High 
School 

Claret School 

Philippine Christian University 

Golden Gate Colleges 

Dominican College 

T. Paez Elementary School 

Pasig Elementary Schoo! 

Sta. Maria Academy 

St. Jude Catholic School 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Joseph High School 

St. Joseph Institute 


Banga Elementary School 
San Francisco Elementary Schoo! 
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Mesdames Evelyn Fernandez Hurtado, (3rd fr. left) wife of the governor of the Banco de Mexico and Stella 
Marquez-Araneta (3rd fr. right), former Miss International titlist from Colombia cut jointly the ceremonial 
ribbon formally opening the Mexican-Colombian Special Numismatic Exhibit. Others in picture are Mrs. Joy 
Virata, Dra. Angelita G. Legarda, Governor G. S. Licaros, Mrs. Concepcion Licaros and Finance Secretary 
Cesar Virata. 
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A typical crowd during the special exhibit 
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NEW BOOK ON PHILIPPINE COINAGE 


Philippine numismatics recently got a 
boost with the recent publication of a 
book Piloncitos to Pesos, written by Dr. 
Angelita G. Legarda, CB Money Museum 
Numismatic Consultant and concurrently 
Executive Editor of the Barilla. To date, 
it is considered as the only full-length 
book encompassing the ten-century his- 
tory of Philippine coinage from the pre- 
Hispanic times to the present coinage of 
the Republic. 


Originally intended as a pamphlet 
for distribution to the delegates to ‘the 
recent IMF-World Bank Annual Meetings, 
the publishers — Bancom Development 
Corporation — decided to publish the 
material as a book, fulfilling the need for 
a work of this nature, with appeal not 
only to numismatists but also to the 
general public. 


According to Antonio Bantug, Pres- 
ident of the Philippine Numismatic & 
Antiquarian Society, in his preface to the 
book “this little book therefore fills the 
long-felt need for a complete overview of 
coinage in the Philippines, researched 
both in its numismatic and historical as- 
pect.” He further predicted that “it will 
probably be the definitive work of its 
kind for years to come.” 


The 84-page book is richly and fully 
illustrated with photographs both in color 
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Piloncitos to Pesos 


fi Brief History of Coinage in the Philippines 





fingelita Ganzon de Legarda, M.D. 


and in black and white of almost all the 
coins which circulated in the country. 
Photography and layout were handled by 
Franco Patriarca. 


Limited number of copies are availa- 
ble at the CB Money Museum and from 
Casalinda 1836 Leveriza, Pasay City, Phil- 
ippines. (Tel. Nos. 85-12-66; 85-53-71: 
and 85-11-26) 
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The Philippine Numismatic and Antiquarian Society held its 3rd National Convention at the Manila Hotel 
from November 19-21, 1976. Shown above cutting the ribbon officially opening the coin exhibit and trade 
fair is Mrs. Concepcion Licaros, wife of the CB Governor flanked by Dr. Angelita G. Legarda, PNAS Pres. 
Antonio Bantug, Marina de Leon of the CB and Mrs. Sony Bantug. 





Collectors converge in a coin bourse highlighting the Third PNAS National Convention 
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In this country profuse with riches, 
the greatest resource is the people. 


The Philippines has huge reserves of copper and 
iron ore, nickel, manganese and other minerals. It 
has abundant land for farming and grazing. Its waters 
teem with wealth: edibles, pearls, the prospect of oil 


But best of all, the Philippines has an inventive, 
intelligent people working to develop the country's 





resources to the fullest. Enlightened governmental 
economic programs have stimulated growth in 
recent years. A liberalized tax scheme continues 
to attract investments from all over the world 
Invest in the Philippines and share in the harvest 
Call the Central Bank of the Philippines 


Vee CENTRAL BANK 
Ags OF THE PHILIPPINES 


MANILA 


SAINIiddiilHd SHL 
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